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CLASSICAL STUDIES AND THEOLOGY 

Among the most successful efforts that have been made in recent 
years for the increase of interest in classical studies have been the dis- 
cussions on the value of humanistic, particularly classical, studies as 
a preparation for the several professions, that have been an important 
feature of the annual classical conferences held at the University of 
Michigan. The conference of 1908 considered classical studies as a 
preparation for the study of theology. People who have come to 
think that the new problems that confront the minister of today are 
such as to call for a type of training that has little place for Latin and 
Greek would do well to read the emphatic declarations of President 
Mackenzie of Hartford Theological Seminary and Professor Hugh 
Black of Union. 

President Mackenzie says: 

In any case the man who looks forward to the ministry ought to take the broad- 
est and strongest college course which is possible. But undoubtedly there are 
departments of study which those looking forward to the ministry ought to pursue, 
when we take the broad view of the ministry which I have suggested today. I 
believe that Latin and Greek ought to be studied by such men through the whole 
four years of their college course, so that, having had eight years in these languages, 
they can go to the seminary able to use them with some degree of comfort, and 
able to appreciate their value as soon as they enter upon biblical study and the 
investigations of church history . . . . I trust that, as a teacher of theology, I 
am not deaf to the clamant voices which appeal to us for men who are trained to 
meet a living situation and to deal with the often crushing burdens of our modern 
world. It is in the very name of those voices, with their pathos in my heart, that 
I yearn for a ministry in our land which stands high enough to measure, and is 
strong enough to grapple with, their task. 
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Professor Black says: 


Complaint has often been made about the short pastorates that are so common 
today in the ministry. There are many reasons, but one is that the intellectual 
demands are greater than ever before, and men find it difficult to last out. We 
are perhaps justified in assuming that a profounder training in these foundation 
subjects would enable a man to wear longer. An early training which included 
Latin and Greek would give some mastery not to be attained by the varied brows- 
ing of more modern methods. We would not have so many fads in religion if men 
knew more of the history of thought... . : Apart from the absurdity of a man’s 
dealing in any profound way with a book whose language he is ignorant of, it ought 
to be remembered that practically all learned commentaries are unreadable to 
the man who does not know Hebrew and Greek. .. . . Whatever place is given 
to other methods of training for special work, Latin and Greek will remain 
as a necessary part of the equipment of the theological scholar. 


In view of statements like these it is encouraging to learn that at 
a meeting of several departments of the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, together with the Interdenominational Conference of Church 
and Guild Workers in State Universities, held in Chicago, February 
10, a committee of twelve was appointed to formulate “an ideal or sug- 
gestive course of collegiate study preparatory to a course in a theo- 
logical seminary.” Dean Shailer Mathews of the University of 
Chicago is the chairman, and among the members are Presidents 
Falconer, of the University of Toronto, Faunce, of Brown, King, of 
Oberlin, Mackenzie, of Hartford Theological Seminary, and Pro- 
fessor Kelsey, of the University of Michigan. 

The work of such a committee ought to be of real value to college 
students who are preparing for the ministry. Probably no group of 
men in the colleges are electing their courses with such vague ideas 
of the preliminary training that is needed for their professional studies, 
and no men are in more danger of contenting themselves with the 
more popular and more obviously practical subjects. Comparatively 
few of them have the insight and courage to choose the long and hard 
discipline of the ancient languages and literatures; many are content 
to drop Greek before they can read a page of it accurately; few of 
them realize what it means to a minister to have a first-hand knowledge 
of the language of the New Testament, or of the Greek and Roman 
literature that forms the background of early Christian thought. Only 
here and there one of them knows his Plato as any man ought to 
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know it who expects to teach a materialistic generation the reality 
and immortality of the soul. 

If the committee of twelve shall succeed in presenting to the men 
in the colleges better ideals of college training, they will do a lasting 
service to the profession that stands for the things of the spirit, and 
whose indispensable allies are the men who exalt the humanistic 


studies. C. BA, 





THE ATTITUDE OF THE SMALL COLLEGE TOWARD THE 
CLASSICS 
[At the April meeting of the Classical Association of New England 
President Garfield, of Williams College, gave a significant address 
on the place of classical training in the college curriculum. The 
address was of peculiar significance as coming from one who has 
recently been called upon to balance in the most impartial way the 
educational values of the several departments of the college curriculum, 
and who had already become convinced of the fundamental impor- 
tance of classical studies as related to his own department at Princeton, 
that of political science. He emphasized the fact that no under- 
graduate could hope to go far in mastering the multitude of political 
and economic questions of the day, and he asserted that one of the 
most profitable things that the student can do is to acquaint himself 
with fundamental political principles through the history and the 
political literature of Greece and Rome. 
The following is an abstract of President Garfield’s address.—Ep.] 


Mr. Chairman and Members oj the Classical Association of New England: 

The invitation of your President! to address the association is one that I 
could not lightly disregard. My college training in the classics was under his 
instruction, so I should have yielded to him as in former days when a request 
was made of me. However, Professor Hewitt is entirely right in stating to you 
that my presence here is due to my interest in the preservation of the teaching 
of the classics, both in school and in college. I wish to offer my testimony in 
its behalf and to state the belief of one, at least, of our small colleges, that the 
study of Latin and Greek ought always to be included in the curriculum of the 
college and in the undergraduate department of the university. 

The attitude of the college toward the classics depends upon its attitude 
toward learning. If the standard is to be determined by the requirements of 
bookkeeping and of railroad construction, the language and literature of the 


t Professor Hewitt, of Williams College. 
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ancients will find no appreciation. But such should not be the standard of a 
college. There the basis of work should be broad and deep; it should be founded 
on the rock of past experience; it should be so constructed that we can rear 
thereon a superstructure proportioned and fashioned to our needs. The super- 
structure may be as perishable as a generation of men, but the foundations 
should endure. Of what use will an intimate knowledge of railroad construction 
be when we take to flying? On the contrary for many generations students 
have found the inspiration of their lives in the study of the classics. Statesmen 
of many ages and nationalities have derived their knowledge of the principles 
of government from the same rich source, and furthermore, experience has shown 
that the human mind has been admirably disciplined by the study of Latin and 
Greek. 

As the object of the college is to furnish a broad and deep foundation for 
life, is it not obvious that it should maintain an attitude of great friendliness 
toward that branch of study which has been proved more than any other to 
give breadth and depth and force—namely, the classics ? 

It certainly would seem suicidal to throw Latin and Greek out of our courses 
until some equally satisfactory substitute has been found. Many modern sub- 
jects which must be studied—modern languages, for example—are rapidly being 
developed as disciplines, while at the same time they have a value as vehicles 
If modern languages are to produce results comparable as mental 





of expression. 
disciplines with the classics, they must be studied with the same degree of thorough- 


ness. As an offset for the culture—civic, ethical, and intellectual—of the classics 
one often hears the suggestion, that modern literature furnishes the proper field 
for study, that modern writers offer the results of ripe training; ‘“‘why not, there- 
fore,” it is asked, “take these results without going back to antiquity?’’ The 
answer is simple: one cannot raise the flower and enjoy the bloom without 
attention to the quality of the soil and its cultivation. We ought not to be con- 
tent to raise perishable annuals—the flowers of literature should be hardy peren- 
nials. Nay, more than that; we in the colleges should try to raise up generations 
of foresters, who will cut the trees their grandfathers have planted and plant 
the trees which their grandchildren will cut. Too much of what is done in this 
present day is without permanent value. Compare it with the enduring monu- 
ments of the past, with the spirit that erected the cathedrals of Europe. The 
builders and workers put their very lives—built themselves—into their work. 
They did not listen for the stroke of the bell that marked the end of their day’s 
toil. Their labor was a labor of love and of worship. They were content to 
put stone upon stone, and to carry forward the work from generation to genera- 
tion. That is the spirit that should animate our colleges. 


Members of the Association are earnestly requested, in case of 
any change of address, to notify the secretary, Professor T. C. Burgess, 
before the first of October if possible. 























EVIDENCES OF INCOMPLETENESS IN THE AENEID 
OF VERGIL' 


By F. J. MILLER 
The University of Chicago 


That Vergil himself did not consider his great epic complete in 
the form in which we now have it we learn from the life of the poet 
which has come down to us under the name of Tib. Cl. Donatus, 
who says, §51: 

Bucolica Georgicaque emendavit. Anno vero quinquagesimo secundo, ut 
ultimam manum Aeneidi imponeret, statuit in Graeciam et Asiam secedere, 
triennioque continuo omnem operam limationi dare, ut reliqua vita tantum 
philosophiae vacaret. 

But these plans were interrupted by his meeting with Augustus, 
who persuaded him to return to Rome in the imperial company. 
On which return journey he fell sick, grew rapidly worse, and died 
a few days after his arrival at Brundisium. 

Painfully conscious that his great work was in an unfinished 
condition, he wished to destroy it. Donatus’ account goes on to 
state: 

Qui cum gravari morbo sese sentiret, scrinia saepe et magna instantia petivit, 
crematurus Aeneida; quibus negatis testamento comburi iussit, ut rem imemen- 
datam imperjectamque. Verum Tucca et Varius monuerunt id Augustum non 
permissurum. ‘Tunc eidem Vario, ac simul Tuccae, scripta sub ea conditione 
legavit, ne quid adderent quod a se editum non esset, et versus etiam imperfectos, 
si qui erant, relinquerent. 

To the casual modern reader, the imperfections of the Aeneid 
are not obvious; but the fact that its author considered these imper- 
fections so great as to warrant the instant destruction of the whole 
poem forces us to admit their existence, and challenges the student’s 
endeavor to discover them. 

The one obvious evidence of incompleteness, appealing to the 
eye of one who cannot even read the poems in the original, is the 


t Read before the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, New 
Orleans, 1909. 
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“half lines” of the Aeneid. Let us first consider this evidence. 
According to tradition (Donatus, §§34, 35), Vergil wrote out the 
Aeneid first in prose, and afterward turned this into verse; and, 
while the inspiration of composition was upon him, he left certain 
lines unfinished, lest, in stopping to complete these, he should lose 
momentum: 

Quippe qui, dum scriberet, ne quid impetum moraretur, quaedam imper- 
fecta reliquit; alia levissimis versibus veluti fulsit; quos per iocum pro tigillis vel 
tibicinibus interponi a se dicebat, ad sustinendum opus, donec solidae columnae 
advenirent. 

Such, then, is the traditional explanation of the half-lines: 
that Vergil left them purposely as temporary “ props”’ to his structure 
as he hurried on to its completion, intending later to come back and 
give these passages a permanent and perfect form. 

There are no incomplete lines in the Eclogues and none in the 
Georgics, poems which Vergil finished to his satisfaction and gave 
to the world in his own life-time; while in the Aeneid there are 
fifty-seven lines, distributed as follows: in the first book, three; in the 
second, ten; in the third, seven; in the fourth, five; in the fifth, 
six; in the sixth, two; in the seventh, six; in the eighth, three; in 
the ninth, six; in the tenth, six; in the eleventh, two, and in the 
twelfth, one. In all these lines the sense is complete (with one 
exception, of which more later), and the next line goes on without 
any loss of connection, so that the fact that the line is incomplete 
has no apparent effect upon the passage except the obvious one of 
a break in the metrical flow. 

It will be seen from the facts stated above that the first, sixth, 
eighth, eleventh, and twelfth books are comparatively free from 
broken lines; that the third, fourth, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth 
have each an appreciable number; and that the second is noticeable 
for its large number of such lines. This distribution cannot, per- 
haps, be said to have any particular significance. And yet it is at 
least surprising that the second book, which otherwise shows signs of 
the greatest care in composition, should contain the largest number of 
incomplete lines. 

We may accept the traditional explanation covering all these 
broken lines if we desire. We should then say that Vergil, in the 
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heat of poetic inspiration, hurried on, ignoring many of the rules of 
composition, syntactical and metrical, and among these the rule 
as to the completion of his lines; or else that he, finding it difficult 
to complete a given line, having finished a statement in less than a 
line, deliberately left the line incomplete and went on with a new 
sentence in the next line. He then left the problem of line comple- 
tion until he should come to revise the whole poem at his leisure. 
That Vergil did actually complete one line extemporaneously under 
the inspiration of recitation before Augustus, we have on the authority 
of Servius, whose note on vi. 165 is as follows: Hemistichium hoc 
[i.e., Martemque accendere cantu] dicitur addidisse dum Augusto hunc 
sextum librum recitaret; nam ante hemistichium fecerat dicendo: 
Aere ciere viros. Postea in presentia Augusti, ex abundantia intellectus, 
addidit subito: Martemque accendere cantu. 

But scholars have never been quite satisfied with this explanation, 
and have endeavored to show that, in the case of many of the lines 
at least, Vergil had a dramatic purpose in leaving the line incomplete. 
We get a hint of this in Servius’ note on iv. 361. Aeneas has ended 
his appeal to Dido: 

Desine meque tuis incendere teque querelis: 

Italiam non sponte sequor; 
and here, says Servius, oratorie ibi finivit, ubi vis argumenti con- 
stitit. And Forbiger, in his note on i. 534, commenting upon this 
statement of Servius, enlarging upon oratorie says: Alii censent a 
Vergilio consulto et certo quodam consilio [eos versos] relictos esse, 
scilicet ut animo lectoris, argumenti gravitate commoto, ad meditandum 
mora daretur. 

We have here, therefore, a second explanation of the half-lines, 
or at least a part of them: the broken line represents a pause for 
oratorical effect. Just as there naturally would be a pause in the 
action after the speech of Aeneas in the passage above mentioned, 
so this pause may be represented to the reader’s eye by leaving a 
blank space of half a line following the completion of the speech. 
Then we are ready for the action of Dido: 


Talia dicentem iamdudum aversa tuetur, 
Huc illuc volvens oculos totumque pererrat 
Luminibus tacitis et sic accensa profatur. 
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Let us now see to what extent this oratorical situation is duplicated 
in the other half-lines. 

In i. 560, the broken line follows the speech of Ilioneus to Dido; 
and a similar pause may be supposed to precede her reply: 

Talibus Ilioneus; cuncti simul ore fremebant 
Dardanidae. 

Color is given to the oratorical-pause argument by the fact that 
these very words are repeated in v. 385, where the succeeding action 
does not require a pause, and where the line is finished without 
break. Dares has just finished speaking: 

Ducere dona iube. Cuncti simul ore fremebant 

Dardanidae, reddique viro promissa iubebant. 
In the passage of first occurrence (i. 560) it would have been very 
easy to omit Dardanidae altogether, and so avoid the broken line. 

Again in ii. 233: 

Ducendum ad sedes simulacrum orandaque divae 

Numina conclamant. 

Dividimus muros et moenia pandimus urbis. 
The crowd clamors for the reception of the wooden horse into the 
walls. .... Accordingly the gates are enlarged for that purpose. 

In ii. 346 a slightly different situation arises, but similar in effect. 
The broken line (one word, Audierit) ends a parenthetical passage 
of four lines explaining the presence of the youth, Coroebus. The 
succeeding line continues the action which had been interrupted 
by the parenthesis. 

ii. 720: Me, bello e tanto digressum et caede recenti, 

Attrectare nefas, donec me flumine vivo 

Abluero. 

Haec fatis, etc. 
Here the broken line ends a speech; so also in ii. 623. iii. 218 marks 
the end of a long digression on the part of Aeneas, explaining how 
the Harpies came to be dwelling on the Strophades, and giving a 
physical description of those creatures. The line following resumes 
Aeneas’ interrupted narrative. In iii. 316 a slightly different situa- 
tion from any of the preceding presents itself. Aeneas has just 
come upon Andromache in Epirus, who thinks she sees his ghost. 
He reassures her in these words: 
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Vivo equidem, vitamque extrema per omnia duco; 
Ne dubita, nam vera vides. 
Then, after a pause, he goes on to question her about herself: 
Heu! quis te casus deiectam coniuge tanto 
Excipit ? etc. 
iii. 640 is somewhat similar in situation to the last instance. Ache- 
menides has just uttered a terror-stricken warning to Aeneas that 
he flee from the proximity of Polyphemus, and after the broken 
line which ends this warning he goes on more quietly to assure 
Aeneas that there are many other monsters hereabouts of the same 
sort. vi. 835 may be cited in this connection as a similar instance of 
emotional pause. 
It may be claimed that vii. 760 is followed by a sympathetic pause 
before the narrative proceeds: 
Te nemus Anguitiae, vitrea te Fucinus unda, 
Te liquidi flevere lacus. 
Ibat et Hippolyti proles pulcherrima bello. 

iii. 661 presents still another variety of dramatic pause. The 
huge Polyphemus is seen blindly feeling his way toward the sea- 
shore, by the help of his staff, and surrounded by his sheep: 

Ea sola voluptas 

Solamenque mali... . . 
and now, after a few minutes have elapsed, he reaches the water and 
bathes his bloody eye-socket : 

Postquam altos tetigit fluctus et ad aequora venit, etc. 
In iv. 503, Dido’s sister, Anna, bidden to prepare a pyre on which 
to burn all mementoes of Aeneas, goes away to do her sister’s bidding: 

Ergo iussa parat. 
But before the next line begins the pyre has already been built, 
so that even a considerable pause after the broken line would be 
justified. v. 653 records the end of a speech of one of the Trojan 
women at the burning of the ships, succeeded by the account of their 
frenzied actions. Similarly, v. 815 ends a speech; so also vii. 248, 
455; X. 284, 876; xi. 375. 

There are also a few cases of the following type: instead of the 

broken line being the final words of a speech, they are the introductory 


formula preceding a speech, such as: 
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Rex prior haec (viii. 469); 
Tum sic effatur (ix. 295); 
Iuppiter haec paucis; at non Venus aurea contra 


Pauca refert (x. 17); 
Quem Turnus super adsistens (x. 490); 
Cui Liger (x. 580); 

Turnus ad haec (xii. 631). 

Another case illustrating the general class of broken lines seemingly 
for the sake of a dramatic pause is found in ix. 167. Here we have 
the broken line ending an eight-line passage descriptive of the camp 
of the Rutuli by night as they hold the Trojans beseiged in their 
camp. Then, by a shift of scene, we find ourselves in the other camp, 
sharing the anxieties of the besieged Trojans. The pause necessary 
for this change of scene is gained in the space of the wanting half- 
line. Very similar to this case is ii. 468, in which the omitted half- 
line gives us time to shift our scene from the desperate fighting on 
the palace roof to the struggle at the vestibule. 

Perhaps to be classed with these is ii. 66: 

Accipe nunc Danaum insidias, et crimine ab uno 

Disce omnes. 
A dramatic pause might well ensue here, in order to make the dis- 
closures which are to follow the more impressive. 

iii. 340 is in a Class by itself; for, while it is exceedingly dramatic, 
and marks a painful pause, still, as has been said above, this is the 
only half-line in which the sense and construction are left incomplete: 

Quid puer Ascanius? superatne et vescitur aura, 

Quem tibi iam Troia— 

Ecqua tamen puero est amissae cura parentis ? 
What a pathetic breaking of the voice, what agony of longing mother- 
love must be read in after that break! The whole awful scene of the 
sack of Troy rises before Andromache’s eyes as she repeats those 
words—quem tibi iam Troia; and above all she sees in imagination 
her own little boy of the same age hurled to his destruction from the 
sole remaining tower of Troy. Whatever we may say of the other 
cases, we can hardly help believing that Vergil appreciated the 
possibilities of this situation, and intentionally left this line incom- 


plete. 
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But the busy scholars and copyists of the old time were not con- 
tent to let this fine line stand so. And we have such attempts to 


complete it as: 
—peperit fumante Creusa; 
—obsessa est enixa Creusa; 
—natum fumante reliqui. 


This theory of the dramatic pause as an explanation of the half- 
lines is a very fascinating one, and one which we should be glad to 
believe. But, setting aside entirely the authority of the traditional 
explanation as an objection, there are several serious objections to 
this theory still to be met. First, if so telling a rhetorical device as 
this could be so freely used in the Aeneid, why was it not used as 
freely elsewhere in epic poetry? Again, why does Vergil himself 
not employ it in his Eclogues and Georgics? And finally, if this 
theory is to be taken in explanation of the twenty-eight cases cited 
above, how will the remaining twenty-nine cases be explained, 
in none of which is there occasion for a dramatic pause? 

We seem therefore to be thrown back upon the traditional explana- 
tion, or the “temporary prop” theory, in order to account for the 
half-lines. It would indeed be most interesting to have Vergil’s 
revised Aeneid, and to see how he himself would have completed 
these lines. 

As we study them, we can ourselves feel to some extent the diffi- 
culty which he must have felt. In most of the cases remaining to 
be considered, the difficulty lies in the fact that the sense is quite 
complete as it is, and any addition would be the merest padding, 
which, to a master poet, would be intolerable. 

It will suffice to notice a few of these cases and to cite the rest. 
The first case in order of occurrence is in i. 534: 

Hic cursus fuit; 

Cum subito adsurgens fluctu nimbosus Orion 

In vada caeca tulit, etc. 
It would be very difficult to interpolate anything here so as to fill 
up the line, since the cwm-clause depends directly upon fuit. One 
inferior MS, which Conington cites, does fill the line as follows: 

huc cunctis [fuit ?] ire voluntas. 

But, while exegetical repetition is common enough in Vergil, this 
case seems too weak and obvious to be considered seriously. 
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Again in ii. 614, we have: 

Hic Tuno Scaeas saevissima portas 

Prima tenet, sociumque furens a navibus agmen 

Ferro accincta vocat. 

Iam summas arces Tritonia, respice, Pallas 

Insedit, etc., 

Here again there has been an attempt to complete the line as follows: 
saevasque accendit ad iras. 
In ii. 640, we read the words of old Anchises: 
Vos O, quibus integer aevi 
Sanguis, ait, solidaeque suo stant robore vires, 
Vos agitate fugam. 
And then he goes right on without apparent break: 
Me si caelicolae voluissent ducere vitam, etc. 
The attempted completion here is: 
Et rebus servate secundis. 

The incomplete line in ii. 767 has been filled up by such padding 

as follows in the bracketed part of the line: 
Pueri et pavidae longo ordine matres 
Stant circum, [et crebris pulsant sua pectora pugnis], 
or, as if to show how easy it is, we have another: 
[et tacitis implent mugitibus auras]. 
And ii. 787 has also been filled, much more successfully, it must 
be admitted, as follows: 
Non ego Myrmidonum sedes Dolopumve superbas 
Aspiciam, aut Grais servitum matribus ibo, 
Dardanis, et divae Veneris nurus, [et tua coniunx]; 
Sed me magna deum Genetrix his detinet oris. 

The connection is remarkably close in v. 322, where the order of 
the runners is being given: 

Insequitur Salius; spatio post deinde relicto 
Tertius Euryalus; 
Euryalumque Helymus sequitur; etc. 

These will serve to illustrate those cases where no dramatic pause 
would be allowable, and hence where no explanation on that theory 
would stand. We cite here the remaining cases of this class not 
already considered: i. 636; iii. 470, 527; iv. 44, 400, 516; v. 294, 
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574, 792; Vi. 94; Vil. 129, 439, 702; Vill. 41, 536; ix. 467, 520, 721, 
761; x. 728; XI. 391. 

Before leaving the subject of the half-lines, I wish to quote the 
closing words of Sellar’s Roman Poets of the Augustan A ge—Vergil, 
whose quotation of a passage from J. H. Newman’s Grammar of 
Assent is pertinent to the foregoing discussion; for the passage uses 
the term, “the half-lines’”’ in a new and somewhat misleading sense. 
Sellar says: 

One of the greatest masters of expression among living English writers 
(Newman) has pointed, as characteristic of the magic of Virgil’s style, to “his 
single words and phrases, his pathetic halj-lines, giving utterance, as the voice of 
Nature herself, to that pain and weariness, yet hope of better things which is 


’ 


the experience of her children in every time.’ 


There follows a collection of sample “‘pathetic half-lines,’’ from 
which it is clear that the term is not used in the sense used in this 
paper, since the passages quoted are all taken from lines completed 
by Vergil, and most of them are themselves complete; all are selected 
for their supposed pathetic content. 

There remains to be considered a collection of passages which 
give indubitable evidence of hasty composition, or at least of a failure 
on the part of the poet to bring all the details of his great story into 
harmony with each other. The lack of revision would account for 
the fact that these inconsistencies were left in the poem; and that 
they ever found their way there at all is explained by the manner 
of composition as a whole. 

Turning again to the ancient life of Vergil quoted above, we 
learn that: 

Aeneida prosa prius oratione formatam digestamque in XII libros particula- 
tim componere instituit, prout liberet guidgue et nihil in ordinem arripiens. 


From this account, if true, it would appear that the whole work 
was sketched oui in twelve parts or books, and then the poet worked 
out this or that part without observing the logical order. Such a 
method would be sure to produce inconsistencies in minor details 
at least. 

Let us now run through the poem and consider those passages 
which, we may suppose, Vergil would have brought into harmony 
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with each other or with the whole poem had he lived to give his 
work the thorough revision which he planned. 

The great theme in the first six books of the Aeneid which form 
a separate poem, distinct from the last six books, is the wanderings 
of Aeneas in search of a land where he may found a new city and de- 
velop a nation. A well-worked-out story would give a gradual 
increase and definiteness of enlightenment as to this destined land. 
Aeneas should leave his ruined city of Troy with practically no 
knowledge of his destination and should get his revelations gradually 
and by the way. 

This is the case, in all but one passage, in Book iii, which is the 
second book in the chronological order of the development of the 
story. Aeneas starts out by making a mistake and trying to settle 
in Thrace, but is driven thence by a portent. He next obtains 
his first (or what Vergil should have made his first) direction, in the 
most general and obscure terms, from the oracle of Apollo at Delos 
(iii. 96): 

Antiquam exquirite matrem. 

This Anchises, the antiquarian of Aeneas’ party, interprets to be 
Crete. Thither, accordingly, they go. But a pestilence compels 
them to give up their plans for a city here. And just as Aeneas is 
about to send back to Delos to inquire anew of Apollo, the Penates 
appear to him in a vision and tell him (163) that Italy is the land 
whence Dardanus, the founder of Troy, came, and that is their 
destined land. He is given at the same time the word Hesperia, 
“the western land;’’ but this direction means little more to him than 
the advice to direct his course toward the setting sun. 

Vergil makes a very interesting point here by having Anchises 
remember that Cassandra had been wont to rave about Italy and 
Hesperia, but he had never attached any importance to her crazy 
talk. 

Aeneas next hears of Italy from the lips of Celaeno, the harpy 
(254), who tells him that he will reach Italy, but only after dire suffering 
from hunger. 

The next direction is given by Helenus in Epirus (381 ff.), at 
considerable length and in much detail. But after all, he adds to 
Aeneas’ former knowledge only the fact that his Italy is clear around 
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on the other side, opposite to that part of Italy which is so near at 
hand; also directions as to how to avoid dangers en route, and how 
he shall know when he has at last reached the end of his wanderings, 
i.e., by the portent of the white sow. 

So far our hero has proceeded, gaining a little light as he advanced, 
but still he knows nothing of the detailed features of his destined 
land. Notice that Helenus has made no mention of Latium or the 
river Tiber. This stream he has referred to, but only in the most 
obscure terms—secreli ad fluminis undam. 

The first place where Aeneas has any right to know of the Tiber 
and Latium is in v. 730, where the shade of Anchises appears to 
him on the occasion of the second visit to Sicily. He tells his son 
to go on with the pick of his men to Italy, where he will have to 
struggle for the mastery with a hardy race in Latium. And in 
vi. 87, the raving priestess of Apollo warns him of the bloody battles 
which he must fight on the banks of the Tiber. 

But notwithstanding this fact, Vergil makes Latium and the Tiber 
matter of common knowledge long before the proper revelation of 
these details. In the first place, in his farewell address to Helenus, 
(ill. 500) Aeneas says: 

Si quando Thybrim vicinaque Thybridis arva 

Intraro, etc. 
Where has Aeneas heard of the Tiber? What right has he to be 
claiming that at that time as his destination? To be sure, the shade 
of his wife, Creusa, had told him just as he was leaving Troy (ii. 781): 

Et terram Hesperiam venies, ubi Lydius arva 

Inter opima virum leni fluit agmine Thybris. 
But Aeneas has nowhere before iii. 500 taken any account of this 
direction. He has acted in seeming utter ignorance, or in actual 
utter disregard of it. And, besides, Creusa’s revelation is itself 
entirely out of harmony with the theory of the gradual development 
of revelation. 

Again, not many days after leaving Helenus, and with no oppor- 
tunity to gain new light, we find Aeneas calmly telling his men 
shipwrecked on the coast of Africa (i. 205): 

Tendimus in Latium, sedes ubi fata quietas 
Ostendunt;— 
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again without logical warrant. And, also without warrant, we find 
old Ilioneus begging Dido to let his band fit out their fleet (i. 554): 


Si datur Italiam, sociis et rege recepto, 
Tendere, ut Italiam laeti Latiumque petamus. 


And in some unwarranted way Dido, too, knows about Latium. 
In her pitiful speech to Anna she says she wants Aeneas not to think 
that she asks him altogether to give up his fated plans (iv. 432): 

Nec pulchro ut Latio careat regnumque relinquat. 
And finally, to quote one more instance of Vergil’s assumption of 
a knowledge on Aeneas’ part to which he had not a logical right, 
we find Aeneas, in his prayer to his father’s spirit, using these words 
(v. 82): 

Non licuit finis Italos, fataliaque arva, 

Nec tecum Ausonium, quicumque est, quaerere Thybrim 

The attitude, then, of the first, second, and fourth books (and 
there is a single lapse in the third), in the matter of the logical develop- 
ment of Aeneas’ knowledge of his destined land, is seen to be at 
distinct variance with that of the third, fifth and sixth. It is as if, 
as Heinze puts it, Vergil only gradually came to realize that this 
uncertainty as to the promised land would greatly enhance the interest 
of the poem, and that the books which do not favor this idea were 
written before he finally adopted this motif. 

The evidences of incompleteness that remain to be noticed are 
of considerable interest and weight when taken in connection with 
those already given. They may, however, be passed over with a 
brief mention. 

In ii. 567 ff., Helen is hiding in the temple of Vesta, in abject 
terror, not alone of the outraged Trojans, but also of the Greeks and 
especially of her deserted husband; but the story of the murdered 
Deiphobus in vi. 511 ff. shows her to have been a very different 
Helen on that night. According to this account, she had been hand 
in glove with the Greeks in their plot for the fall of Troy, and she 
it was who had raised a signal torch that night to let the Greek 
fleet know that all was in readiness. And, so far from fearing 
Menelaus, she had herself helped him to murder the hapless and 
trusting Deiphobus. It is but fair to add that the authenticity of 
ii. 567-88 is denied by many eminent Vergilian scholars. 
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In vii. 116 ff. the Trojans have eaten up their food and the flat 
cakes as well on which the food had been placed. Whereupon 
Ascanius innocently remarks: ‘‘Why see! We have eaten up our very 
plates!’ At this Aeneas, in great excitement cries that now he knows 
that his wanderings are at an end, for his father had told him that 
when this strange thing should happen, i.e., that hunger should 
force them to eat their plates (or tables), then he might know that his 
journey was done and that he had reached the place where he might 
build his town. But this statement is at variance in two particulars 
with Book iii. For it was Celaeno who had given the prophecy of 
the horrible hunger (ll. 255 fi.), and she had given no promise, except 
by the merest inference, that that act should mark the end of his 
journey. Vergil referred to this Celaeno prophecy again a little 
later on where Helenus comforts Aeneas by saying that the fates 
would find a harmless way of fulfilment. 

In viii. 36 ff. the Tiber god appears to Aeneas in a dream and 
promises him the portent of the white sow with thirty young. This 
portent is to serve the double purpose of proving to Aeneas that 
the appearance of the god was real and not a mere empty vision, 
and of serving as a prophecy of the thirty years that would elapse 
before Ascanius should found Alba. But in iii. 388, Helenus had 
promised this very same portent to Aeneas, and with him it was to 
be merely an indication that Aeneas had reached the end of his 
journey. 

In x. 68, Juno, in a biting reply to Venus in a council of the 
gods, says: ‘Suppose Aeneas did come to Italy, driven by the fates 
whereas those very ravings 


’ 


and the ravings of Cassandra, etc.;’ 
of Cassandra, as referred to in iii. 183, had been utterly disregarded 
by the Trojans. 

A final instance of the clashing of two passages is found in x. 83, 
where, in the same speech, Juno charges Venus with changing the 
fleet of Aeneas into water-nymphs. But this transformation had 
been effected, not by Venus, but by Cybele, as described in ix. 107 ff. 
Just before this, in lines 80 ff., Jove is represented as promising 
Cybele, at the time when Aeneas was building his fleet at Ida’s foot, 
that the ships made of her sacred pines should never be destroyed. 
In self-defense Vergil might well reply to this last charge of in- 
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consistency that he remembered perfectly well that he had made 
the transformation the act of Cybele, but that it was entirely in 
keeping with the réle of Juno to distort the facts and charge this act 
to Venus. 

There is an inconsistency in the action of the Tiber god at the end 
of the ninth book in graciously saving the life of Turnus after having 
so stoutly espoused the cause of Aeneas (viii. 36 ff.). 

The remaining cases are of very minor importance; they consist 
mostly of references to some event or prophecy to which the poet had 
made no previous reference by way of preparation. For instance, in 
iv. 351, Aeneas speaks to Dido of being warned and terrified by nightly 
visits of Anchises’ shade; whereas these visits have not been previously 
mentioned in the story, and in the sixth book Anchises knows 
nothing of them. In vii. 195, Latinus addresses the Trojans as 
Dardanidae on his first meeting with them, although they had just 
been reported to him merely as approaching strangers, and he could 
have had no knowledge of their real names. In viii. 340, a most 
important prophecy is referred to in a very incidental way—the 
statement that the prophetic Carmentis had been the first to prophesy 
of the greatness of the family of Aeneas and of the glorious 
Pallanteum. Conington, in commenting on this passage, says: “‘It is 
a strange instance of Vergil’s habit of introducing things inci- 
dentally, if indeed we are not ready to call it a proof that he had 
not thoroughly digested the materials of his story, as we should 
have expected that more stress would be laid on a prediction like this.”’ 

Again in viii. 524 ff., as Aeneas and Evander are planning their 
part in the approaching conflict with Turnus, there comes a portent 
of flashing and clanging armor in the sky. The rest are frightened, 
but Aeneas recognizes the protent as from his mother and adds: 

Ego poscor Olympo. 

Hoc signum cecinit missuram diva creatrix. 
But, so far as the previous story goes,no such promises had been 
given. Another such assumed promise is referred to in viii. 612, 
where Venus brings to Aeneas the suit of divinely wrought armor, 
and says: 

En perfecta mei promissa coniugis arte, 

Munera. 
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And finally, in x. 8, Jove says to the gods in council assembled: 
Abnueram bello Italiam concurrere Teucris, 


whereas this statement has nowhere else been made in the poem. 

I cannot end this paper without first offering a most humble 
apology to the shades of the gentle Mantuan for daring to pick 
flaws in his to us so well-nigh flawless poem. Its few faults he 
had it in his purpose to amend by three long years of patient toil; 
the abounding perfections are due to the ten years of his life which he 
actually gave to the production of this his greatest work. 

O light and glory of the race who sing! 

Let it avail me that with love extreme 

And zeal unwearied, I have searched thy book: 
Thou my choice author art and master, thou. 

[The author has not acknowledged indebtedness to Heinze because the 
material upon which this article is based was collected independently and 
before the work of the German scholar appeared. } 








THE MUTUAL INTELLIGIBILITY OF GREEK DIALECTS 


By ROBERT J. BONNER 
The University of Chicago 


In an article on the “General Linguistic Conditions of Italy and 
Greece” (Classical Journal I. 94) Professor Buck incidentally expresses 
the opinion that “all dialects were mutually intelligible for purposes 
of simple communication, and most of them in the case of more 
extended discourse.”” No one, I think, will challenge this conclusion, 
for the story of the “Ten Thousand Greeks” makes it evident that 
a miscellaneous body of soldiers of fortune, recruited from every part 
of Greece, did succeed in communicating freely and easily with each 
other. My present purpose is merely to test this view by assembling 
the evidence furnished by literature of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C. This involves the limitation of the discussion to linguistic 
conditions prevailing in Athens." 

The part played by public speech in the business and pleasures 
of Athens made even the ordinary citizen unusually critical and sensi- 
tive in matters of speech. Errors in grammar or pronunciation, 
incorrect use of words, a foreign accent, and even a loud voice were 
extremely distasteful. Athenians were particularly intolerant of 
the linguistic shortcomings of citizens of non-Hellenic extraction.? 
These prejudices were due, in large measure, to their contempt for 
barbarians, and probably did not extend to Greeks, who spoke their 
own dialects before public bodies in Athens. Aliens of Hellenic 
stock resident in Athens soon acquired the local idiom and were not 
to be distinguished from native-born Athenians.* Of the actual 

t Naturally Professor Buck confined himself mainly to epigraphical evidence. 

2 Considerable numbers of ex-slaves were admitted to citizenship at various 


times. For example, Pasion and Phormion, prominent Athenian bankers, were both 


freedmen (Dem. 45. 80-82). 
* 3 “Perhaps you have supposed that he is a barbarian and a contemptible fellow, 
because he does not speak correctly’? (Dem. 45. 30; Plato A pol. 18 A). 

4 “Some among you have long been deemed Athenians, though they are not. 
And to them I say, Consider how precious is that privilege, and how worthy to be 
defended. You were admired in Hellas because you spoke our language and adopted 
our manners.’’—Jowett’s Translation of the speech of Nicias in Thucyd. vii. 63. 


350 
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speech conditions neither literature nor inscriptions afford an adequate 
idea. The language of literature was largely artificial and conven- 
tional, and the language of legal and political documents tended to 
be formal and stereotyped. The current idiom naturally varied 
according to the social position of the speaker.' 

Throughout the subject states, particularly the Ionic-speaking, 
Attic must have become the official dialect early in the history of the 
Delian league. The presence of Athenian officials, sailors, and 
outsettlers, as well as merchants, in large numbers, made this inevi- 
table. As early as the fifth century traces of Attic influence appear 
in Ionic inscriptions in the islands. In the next century the language 
of some of these inscriptions is substantially Attic (Buck op. cit., 
p. 108). In view of this evidence we are justified in assuming that 
a modified Attic was widely current as the popular idiom throughout 
the Aegean toward the end of the fifth century. Naturally Attic 
itself would eventually be considerably modified in the process. A 
paragraph in the pseudo-Xenophontic tract on the Athenian constitu- 
tion makes this very clear. Enumerating the various advantages 
of the maritime empire the writer observes: 

And again in the process of listening to every form of speech they have selected 
this from one place and that from another—for themselves. So much so that 
while the rest of the Hellenes employ each pretty much his own peculiar mode of 
speech, habit of life, and style of dress, the Athenians have adopted a composite 
type to which all sections of Hellas and the foreigner alike have contributed.? 

This remarkable observation has generally been either ignored 
or misunderstood. Its correctness and value depend on the power 
of discrimination possessed by the writer, as well as on his point of 
view. If he means that Attic has borrowed from this or that dialect 
the features it has in common with each, the observation is worthless. 
But the fact that he speaks of borrowings from foreign languages as 
well as from other Greek dialects shows that he has something else 
in view. It was inevitable that the outsettlers, soldiers, sailors, and 
merchants of imperial Athens should pick up a variety of words and 
phrases in their associations with Greeks and barbarians. And since 

: ““His speech was that of the city middle class, between the effeminate city style 
and the rude country dialect.’’-—Aristophanes Frag. 552. 

2 Xenophon Constitution of Athens ii. 8, Dakyn’s translation. He suggests 
as an alternative rendering for ¢wvnv maeayv ‘‘a variety of dialects.” 
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he is enumerating the advantages of maritime empire, it is only fair 
to assume that he has in mind the current speech of those classes 
which were most actively concerned in the growth of Athenian com- 
merce and sea power. This late fifth-century writer, then, has 
observed in its beginnings the enrichment and modification which 
fitted Attic to become the common dialect of Alexander’s empire. 
Even the literature of the period is not entirely unaffected by these 
influences. Mahaffy (The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's 
Empire, p. 7) points out in some detail how distinctly Xenophon’s 
language approximates to the common dialect, citing his carelessness 
about hiatus, his use of “stray and strange words, provincial in the 
sense of not being Attic,” and the comparative diminution in his use 
of particles.’ 

Similiar modification and mingling of dialects and languages 
must have been common on the frontiers of Hellas and in colonies 
settled by different Greek races. They are but rarely mentioned 
because historians did not deem such phenomena worthy of record. 
In Himera, for example, a mixture of the Chalcidian and Doric 
dialects prevailed; and the Amphilochian Argives learned the dialect 
of the Ambraciots who settled among them in large numbers.’ 

In Athens, the commercial and cultural center of Hellas during 
the greater part of the fifth and fourth centuries, there were abundant 
opportunities to become acquainted with a variety of dialects. Ambas- 
sadors from other Greek states spoke their own dialects before the 
Athenian senate and assembly (Dem. 16.2); and a litigant from a 
subject state was permitted to employ the idiom of his own city in the 
Athenian law courts. It was the practice, however, to secure the 
services of an Athenian to prepare a speech; but the speech though 
written in Attic would be delivered with a marked accent. Thus 


1 Beside such loan words as dvakupl{es and wapacdyyns, which would be used 
only when speaking of things Persian, Xenophon introduced into the language the 
Persian word mapddecos (‘‘park’”’ or ‘‘game preserve’”’), which became the common 


word for “garden” in Greek. Other familiar loan words of eastern origin are ura, 


and udpovros (Anab. iv. 3. 11). 

2 Thucyd. vi. 5, 1; ii. 68. 5; cf. ibid. iv. 109. 3, 4. 

3 In Plato’s Apology 18A Socrates says, “I am an utter stranger to the manner 
of speaking here. Therefore, just as you would doubtless pardon me, if I were in 
reality a stranger, for speaking in that dialect and fashion which I had been brought 
up to use, even so now I ask this justice at your hands.” 
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the Lesbian charged with the murder of Herodes apologizes for his 
accent.' 

Citizens engaged on foreign service were constantly mingling and 
fraternizing with subjects and allies who spoke Doric and other dia- 
lects. On occasion these allies were extremely useful. Demosthenes 
in urging the occupation of Pylos attached considerable importance 
to the aid he would receive against Sparta from the Doric-speaking 
Messenians (Thucyd. iv. 3. 3). His experience in Acarnania had 
shown how useful Doric allies could be in operations against Dorians. 
On one occasion he sent in advance the Messenian division from 
Naupactus with orders to address the Ambracian outposts in Doric. 
In this way he was able to surprise and inflict a ruinous defeat on the 
enemy (Thucyd. iii. 112. 4). And his expectations in this regard 
were fully realized in Pylos where his Messenian allies “invaded 
Laconia and inflicted great harm, because they spoke the same 
language with the inhabitants” (Thucyd. iv. 41. 2, Jowett’s trans- 
lation). But it sometimes happened that the presence of Doric 
allies was a distinct disadvantage. Ina night attack on the Athenians 
at Syracuse the paeans of the Doric contingents caused no slight 
terror and confusion among the Athenians who imagined that the 
foe was right in their midst (Thucyd. vii. 44. 6). In the same battle 
the Syracusans became acquainted with the Athenian watchword 
(cvvOnpua) and used it to escape Athenian parties when the odds were 
against them.? 

In literature the dialects as such do not play an important rdle. 
Often the dialect is determined, not by the nativity of the writer, but 
by the class of literature. Thus Athenian writers in accordance with 
a literary tradition employed Doric forms freely in the choral odes 
of tragedy because the choral ode was first developed by Doric writers.* 


' Antiphon v. 5. Such pleas do not occur in the other speeches of Antiphon 
which were delivered by Athenians, though similar pleas later became commonplaces 
in the mouths of lower-class Athenian litigants. 

2 It may occasion some surprise that Dorians could repeat even a simple watch- 
word such as Zeds owrnp xai vixen (Xen. Anab. i. 8. 16), without betraying them- 
selves. The explanation is to be found in the fact that the Athenians were accus- 
tomed to hear the watchword pronounced with a Doric accent by their own allies. 

3 Theocritus uses both Ionic and Aeolic, as well as his native Doric, according 


to the character of the composition. 
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Modern literature offers no parallel to this practice; neither did 
Athenian literature develop linguistic realism to such an extent as 
it appears in modern literature. There are no Greek parallels to the 
stories of Joel Chandler Harris in the dialect of the southern negro, 
nor to the poems of Dr. Drummond in the broken English of the 
Quebec habitant. The Old Comedy was the only field in which 
literary realism was developed. In the Lysistrata and the Acharnians 
of Aristophanes we have the local Doric of Sparta, Corinth, Megara, 
and Boeotia. There is every reason to believe that Aristophanes, 
while not striving for painful accuracy, fairly represented the peculiari- 
ties of these dialects as they struck the Athenian ear. 

The historians, as is well known, do not employ dialects in this 
way. In the pages of Thucydides and Xenophon Spartan generals 
address their troops in Attic Greek. But occasional Doric words 
are found in Xenophon’s reports and summaries. Different dialects 
could easily be distinguished among the “Ten Thousand.” ‘Thus we 
are told that the Lydian Apollonides, an ex-slave, who had, in all proba- 
bility, learned his Greek in Boeotia, spoke with a Boeotian accent 
(Bowrtiafwv tp dwvyn, Anab. iii. 1. 26). There is, however, no con- 
sistent attempt to reproduce these different dialects. As a rule all 
speeches are in Attic Greek. But the Spartan officials, Cleander 
and Charminus, are both represented as using the familiar Laconian 
oath vai t@ ow; beyond this, these speeches exhibit no peculiarity. 
In an earlier conversation Cleander used €&ép7ret, a word which does 
not occur elsewhere in Attic prose to describe the movements of an 
army (Xen. Anab. vi. 6. 34; vii. 6. 39; vii. 1. 8); it may be Doric 
for €€épyerar. In an indirect quotation from a conversation of the 
Theban, Coeratades, the Doric word woAwow appears. It may be 
a mere coincidence that Xenophon happens to employ a Doric word 
in giving the substance of a Theban’s conversation; but it is more 
plausible to assume that the word is quoted (Xen. Anab. vii. 1. 33). 
Certain it is that these were not the only men who exhibited dialectical 
peculiarities. Doubtless many officers besides Apollonides spoke 
with a marked accent. Why, then, did Xenophon choose to give 
a Doric flavor to these particular speeches? It may not be without 
significance that none of these three men belonged to the “Ten 
Thousand;” and it is just possible that they, being associated almost 
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entirely with men of similar speech, spoke a “broader” dialect than 
those soldiers of fortune whose speech had been modified by their 
association with men from every part of Greece. Xenophon retains 
just enough Doric to give a hint of this difference. In the Hellenica, 
also, Doric forms occur in speeches. Pasimachus, the Lacedaemonian, 
is reported as saying, val t@ ow and wpe ( Hellen. iv. 4.10). And 
Wackernagel ( Hellenistica, p. 8; Glotta 11, p. 6) has shown that pos- 
ya@vra which is put into the mouth of Callicratidas, the Spartan admiral, 
and maidioxos which appears in a speech of Etymocles, a Spartan, 
are both Doric words ( Hellen. i. 6. 15; v. 4. 32). There is, then, 
considerable justification for Wackernagel’s remark that ‘‘Xenophon is 
fond of having other Greeks speak in their own dialects.”’ A parallel to 
these touches of linguistic realism is found in Plato. In the dialogues 
non-Attic speakers use the Attic Greek of literature. An exception 
occurs in the Phaedo (62A) where Cebes the Theban says ittw Zeus, 
“using his own dialect.” Plato is doubtless preserving a characteristic 
provincialism of Cebes well known to his Athenian friends. 

The incorporation of Spartan documents in the histories is quite 
a different matter. After reading speeches of Spartan kings and 
generals to their own people in an Athenian version one is not a little 
surprised to find a convention between Sparta and Argos transcribed 
in the original Doric (Thucyd. v. 77). But there is considerable 
evidence that the fifth book was not subjected to a final revision; 
and Bury (Ancient Greek Historians, p. 85) thinks it incredible that 
Thucydides would have admitted texts not written in Attic Greek. 
He could have eliminated the Doric, either by summarizing the treaty, 
as he has done elsewhere in the case of Attic documents, or by simply 
giving a verbatim Attic version, just as Pausanias gives in Attic an 
exact copy of an inscription which he saw in Olympia (Paus. v. 24. 3; 
cf. Roberts Greek Epigraphy 1, No. 261). But the rule against 
“introducing into the narrative matter heterogeneous in style” was 
not rigidly observed. Xenophon, for example, admits into his history 
an intercepted Spartan dispatch in its original form (Hellen. i. 1. 23). 
Two Laconian words are found in Thucydides’ report of a Delphic 
oracle given to the Spartans, and one in a bit of Spartan repartee. 
It is the significant portion of the oracle—a prophecy of famine in 
cryptic form—which is in Laconian;' and no matter how often it 


1 dpyupég evAdxg evdageiv, “else you will plough with a silver share” (v. 16. 2). 
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was repeated in the process of transmission and diffusion, these signifi- 
cant words would always appear. The Laconian word in the Spar- 
tan apothegm gives the incident a Spartan flavor as in the passages 
of the Anabasis and the Phaedo already discussed (Thucyd. iv. 40. 2). 

But if the incorporation of non-Attic documents and phrases in the 
histories causes surprise, what shall we say of the occurrence of Doric 
forms in an Athenian decree early in the fourth century? In an 
Athenian version of a treaty with Corcyra, four Doric forms occur 
in the oath to be sworn by the Corcyreans. That this was not a 
regular practice is shown by a similar treaty with the Thessalians 
where the oath is entirely in Attic Greek (Dittenberger Sylloge?, 
Nos. 84. 108). If the Corcyrean oath had been inscribed in Doric 
throughout, the explanation would not be far to seek, but, as it is, 
surmises seem useless. 

Strange dialects are always more formidable in written than in 
spoken form. And the average Athenian’s familiarity with Homer, 
Herodotus, and the tragic choruses, by hearing as well as by reading, 
afforded an excellent basis for comprehending spoken Ionic and Doric. 
The use of a for 7 was perfectly familiar to men who knew the tragic 
drama; while Doric futures and many of the pronouns and verb forms 
would present no difficulty to men who knew Homer. Other regu- 
larly recurring vowel and consonant changes would be easily under- 
stood in spoken form. Differences in vocabulary alone could cause 
any real difficulty and these are comparatively few—four in the Achar- 
nians and one in the treaty (Thucyd. v. 77). Besides the general 
consideration that Aristophanes would not have inserted whole scenes 
in which the dialogue was partially in Doric if he had not expected 
the audience to follow closely, there is one bit of internal evidence 
that points to the same conclusion. When the Persian ambassador 
(Achar. 100) speaks mock Persian, Dicaeopolis professes not to under- 
stand him, but he understands both the broken Greek of the ambassa- 
dor and the broad dialect of the Megarian and the Boeotian. Once, 
however, when the Megarian said dva7rewwaues (we are having a starv- 
ing contest, Achar. 751) the answer of Dicaeopolis shows that he under- 
stood him to say Samivowes (we are having a drinking contest). 
But the joke would have fallen flat had not the audience understood 
the Megarian correctly. 
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There is no direct evidence that a Peloponnesian or a Boeotian, 
for example, addressing an Athenian audience avoided “ provincial- 
isms,” as Professor Buck supposes. But the fact that Thucydides 
gives the Attic equivalent of a Doric word makes it evident that where 
the differences between dialects are in vocabulary, as distinguished 
from differences in pronunciation merely, dialects were not entirely 
mutually intelligible. It is, then, not unreasonable to suppose that 
there would be a natural tendency to avoid words which the speaker 
knew were purely local. And furthermore, if, as has been suggested 
above, there was a real difference between the speech of the Pelopon- 
nesian members of the “Ten Thousand” and the Spartan officers, 
Cleander and Charminus, it probably consisted largely in the avoid- 
ance by the former of “ provincialisms.”’ 

It is quite improbable that Attic was a medium of communication 
anywhere beyond the Ionic part of the empire before the time of 
Alexander. There is no mention of individuals who could speak 
more than one dialect, though persons who could speak more than 
one language are common enough. Demosthenes’ order to his 
Messenian allies to address the Ambracian outposts in Doric seems 
to imply that, while associated with the Athenians, they spoke Attic 
or at least modified their dialect very considerably. But the passage 
is not conclusive, for Thucydides may be simply reminding his readers 
that these men spoke Doric.? Apart from a comparatively small 
number of words which had a special signification in certain localities 
there was no reason why Greeks who belonged to the communities 
which were politically important in the fifth and fourth centuries 
could not readily understand each other. 


t The retort of the Spartan prisoner contains the word &rpaxroyv—spindle in Attic— 
which Thucydides immediately defines as meaning olerév, arrow (iv. 40. 2). Both 
Thucydides and Xenophon define non-Greek words. Zancle is said to have received 
its name because its site resembled a sickle (dpémavov), which the Sicilians called 
$dyxdov (Thucyd. vi. 4. 5). Xenophon gives the Attic equivalent of xdpavoy ( Hellen. 
i. 4. 3). There is some doubt as to whether this word is Doric or Persian. See 
Underhill’s note. 

2 ‘For Demosthenes had taken care to place the Messenians in the first rank and 
desired them to speak to the enemy in their own Doric dialect” (Thucyd. iii. 112. 4). 
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Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to Campbell 
Bonner, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ON RENDERING UNTIL BY PRIUSQUAM 

Until, in English, has two distinct uses (though not two meanings), 
one after verbs of continuance, that is, verbs of continuing action or con- 
dition, either positive or negative; the other after verbs of occurrence, 
but only when negative. We may say “‘he waited until the ships assembled,”’ 
or ‘‘he did not wait until they assembled,” or ‘‘he did not depart until they 
assembled,” but not ‘‘he departed until they assembled.” In its very 
meaning, until requires in the leading clause an idea of continuance. With 
negative verbs of occurrence, this idea of continuance lies in the con- 
tinued failure to occur. In such a sentence, before may take the place of 
until, without any essential difference in the meaning of the sentence as a 
whole. ‘‘He did not depart before the ships assembled” implies that he did 
depart when they assembled. ‘He did not depart until they assembled ”’ 
implies the same thing, perhaps a little more definitely. Both imply it, 
neither says it. The clause introduced by before modifies the positive 
expression, ‘‘did depart,’ and the combined idea is negatived. The 
clause introduced by until modifies the negative expression ‘“‘did not 
depart.” 

This use of until after negative verbs of occurrence has no counterpart 
in ordinary Latin usage with dum, donec, or quoad. Priusquam or ante- 
quam is used instead. ‘He did not wait until the ships assembled’’—non 
exspectavit dum naves convenirent; ‘“‘He did not depart until the ships 
assembled”’—non prius discessit quam naves convenerunt. Most writers 
of Latin composition books have failed to comment on this difference in 
usage between dum and until. Some of them have shown that they did 
not know it. 

Donec, a word not found in Caesar or Sallust, and very rarely in Cicero, 
is occasionally used in such sentences instead of priusquam by Plautus, 
Terence, Livy, and Tacitus: Ter. Phor. 419, haud desinam donec per- 
fecero hoc; Livy xlv. 6. 7, ne tum quidem abscedebat donec . . . . pronun- 
tiatum est. Even in these authors, however, the equivalent priusquam or 
antequam is far commoner. Forcellini gives no instance of a similar use 
with dum or guoad. The only one I have noticed in classical Latin occurs 
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in Milo 54: dum hic veniret locum relinquere noluit. In contrast with 
these rare and isolated instances, the use of antequam and priusquam after 
negative verbs of occurrence, where until is always a possible translation 
and generally the better one, is very common. From Professor Hullihen’s 
Antequam and Priusquam I have counted g cases in Caesar, 10 in Nepos, 
19 in Plautus, 68 in Cicero, and g2 in Livy. Professor Hullihen has also 
brought out very clearly the effect of a negative in the leading clause upon 
the mode or tense of the temporal clause with priusguam, showing how such 
a negative reverses the relative time of the clauses and results in the pre- 
vailing use of the perfect indicative after negative past tenses instead of 
the imperfect subjunctive, and of the future perfect indicative to refer 
to future time, where a positive leading clause is generally followed by a 
present indicative. He even goes so far as to say that “‘the presence of a 
negative in the leading clause changes the meaning [of priusquam] from 
before to until.”’ The preceding analysis would seem to show that this last 
statement, in form at least, is inaccurate. 

Under certain exceptional conditions either guoad (dum), or priusquam 
may be used. Compare two sentences from Caesar: B.G. v. 17. 3: neque 
finem sequendi fecerunt quoad .. . . equites .. . . praecipites hostes egerunt; 
B. G. vii. 47. 3: neque finem prius sequendi fecerunt quam muro . 
adpropinquarunt. It will be noticed that in each sentence the leading clause 
contains two verbal ideas, one of continuing action, that of pursuing, the 
other a negative expression of occurrence, ‘‘did not cease.” The clause 
with guoad modifies the idea of pursuing, the leading clause being equiva- 
lent to “‘kept on pursuing;” the clause with priusguam modifies the idea 
of ceasing. 

A convenient rule to cover the points in question might run as follows: 
When until is equivalent to before it should be rendered by priusguam, 
otherwise by dum or quoad. Professor Hullihen, who has discussed 
antequam and priusquam so thoroughly, has promised later on to take up 
dum, donec, and quoad, and we may reasonably expect from him a careful 


consideration of this particular question. 
BERNARD M. ALLEN 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY 
Andover, Mass. 


























Reports from che Classical Field 


Edited by J. J. SCHLICHER 


THE NEW ENGLAND MEETING 

The Classical Association of New England held its fourth annual meeting 
at Boston University, Boston, on Friday and Saturday, April 2 and 3, with an 
attendance of more than three hundred. The following papers were read: 
“The Teaching of Literary Values in Greek Poetry, with Special Reference to 

the Jliad,”’ Professor Haven D. Brackett, of Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 

Professor Brackett deplored the too common use of the J/iad as a storehouse of 
grammar and syntax, rather than a beautiful and inspiring poem. Not one-half of 
the time of the Greek teacher of today is spent in what might by any stretch of the 
imagination be called culture. It would be more economical in most instances to 
pursue the subject of Greek in college, and give the time in the high school to other 
branches which could be taught more advantageously. 

“The First Book of the Odyssey,’”’ Professor Samuel E. Bassett, of the University 
of Vermont. 

Professor Bassett spoke of the various parts of the Odyssey in their relation to 
the whole poem. He then discussed the first book, showing its divisions and sub- 
divisions, and comparing it part by part with the various dialogues and choruses of 
a typical Greek tragedy. 

‘“‘A Suggestion for Economizing Time in First-Year Greek Work,” Miss Ruth 

B. Franklin, of the Newport (R. I.) High School. 

Instead of the beginner’s Greek book, Miss Franklin suggested a combination of 
blackboard instruction, dictation, and recitations, by which the eye, ear, tongue, and 
hand might receive simultaneous training, and a reasonable amount of grammar be 
acquired, preparing the pupil much sooner for the reading of simple literature. This 
saving of time would make possible a much wider range of reading. 

“The Quality of the Output in Classics of Our Preparatory Schools,” Dr. Arthur 

W. Roberts, Brookline (Mass.) High School. 

If half the applicants are admitted to college with conditions, either the college 
demands are excessive, or students are improperly prepared. A combination of the 
certificate and examination system was proposed. Divide the students into three 
groups: first, those who are fully qualified should be admitted by certificate; second, 
those concerning whom the high school is in doubt should be required to pass exami- 
nations; third, those who are unquestionably not prepared should not be allowed to 
take the examinations at all until they have further preparation. 

“The Necessity of Personal Attention to the Individual Student,” Mr. Harley 

Roberts, of the Taft School (Watertown, Conn.). 

Americans educate in the mass. ‘The classes are too large and too much time 
in recitation is spent on backward pupils. The standard should be set for the best, 
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and by additional time outside of the recitation as many as possible should be brought 
to this level. The teacher must sympathize with the student and win his confidence: 
then, observing his deficiencies, help him wisely. As a result, lessons will be better 
prepared, character developed, correct habits of work acquired, and a thorough 
knowledge of the subject gained. 


The last speaker of the afternoon was Professor W. A. Heidel, of Wesleyan 
University, who offered an interesting paper on ‘‘The Conversion of Lucretius.” 

The evening session consisted of two lantern talks. In the first, ‘‘Some 
Classical Sites in Asia Minor,” Professor Herbert W. Smyth, of Harvard, showed 
a number of new views of ruins and excavations in the towns of western Asia 
Minor. The principal speaker of the evening was Professor Christian Huelsen, 
of the German Archaeological Institute in Rome, whose lecture on the “‘ Roman 
Forum” was illustrated by many views. In particular he showed by a series of 
slides taken from old drawings and engravings the point reached at various 
periods from the earliest excavations until the work was taken in hand by modern 
archaeologists. 
“Classical Clubs for Secondary-School Teachers,’ William F. Abbot, of the 

Worcester (Mass.) Classical High School. 

After stating the obvious advantages and benefits derived by the teacher from 
the enthusiasm and inspiration of such clubs, Mr. Abbot gave the history of the Latin 
and Greek clubs in his own school, and told in detail the surprisingly large and varied 


amount of reading covered in the different years. 


. ““The Future of the New England Academy,” George S. Stevenson, of the Coburn 

Classical Institute, Waterville, Maine. 

The paper described the present condition of the few which now remain of the 
thousand or more classical academies which once formed so important a part of the 
educational world of New England. Only about eighty have survived the changes in 
environment and other conditions which have made the struggle for existence harder 
and harder every year. It would be better for some which still remain to merge 
with the nearest high school. Those which are to persist should strive always for 
the best teaching and the highest standard of scholarship, the best possible equipment 


and environment. 


“Some Features of the Classical Instruction in the English Public Schools,” 

Professor John C. Kirtland, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

A critical account and comparison of a number of English schools recently visited 
by the speaker. He emphasized especially the wide range of Latin authors which the 
English system enables a boy to read in his preparatory school. The remarks of the 
speaker were reinforced in the discussion which followed the next paper, led by Mr. 
George L. Fox of New Haven, who has an extended acquaintance with the English 
schools, and believes thoroughly in the English methods. 


“The Methods of Teaching Latin in the Prussian Gymnasia,” Dr. C. Brink- 
mann, the Prussian Exchange Teacher and Lecturer, Yale University. 


By tables the number of recitation periods given to Latin was shown, as compared 
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with the other branches, and the attempts to reform the programme at different times 

by cutting down and then increasing the time devoted to the classics. The authors 

read in the different classes were discussed, and the amount of time spent at each 

stage on reading, translation, syntax, composition, etc. 

“The Attitude of the Small College toward the Classics,’”’ President Harry Gar- 
field, of Williams College. 

If education is to be entirely in utilitarian subjects, we may as well give up the 
classics. But this should not be the proper standpoint of the college. The kind of 
learning which the college should bring home to the student, should form a sure and 
lasting foundation upon which in after life he can build for himself. The young men 
in college need grounding in the underlying principles which shall last them through 
life. By the classics the human mind has been disciplined in a way that has proved 
satisfactory for centuries. The mind of the youth of today is of the same fiber as in 
former times, and the methods which have proved successful for centuries should not 
be discarded. 

“‘Ferrero’s View of Horace,’”’ Professor E. P. Morris, of Yale University. 

The historian’s methods of deduction were criticized severely. The character of 

Horace is wrongly portrayed by the omission of some important evidence, and by 


entirely erroneous deductions from known facts. Especially is this true of those 


parts of Horace’s verse which would throw light on his relations to the state. 

Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, after 
speaking of the cordial relations existing between the Museum and classical 
teachers, illustrated by lantern slides a number of the acquisitions of the Museum 
received within the past year. The session closed with a paper by Professor 
Helen M. Searles, of Mt. Holyoke College, describing two interesting visits to 
the picturesque sites of Praeneste and Ostia with the American School at Rome. 
In the afternoon the members of the association were the guests of Dr. Fairbanks 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, and enjoyed a personally conducted tour of the 
classical collections under his direction. 

The officers for 1909-10 are Frank P. Moulton, of Hartford, Conn., president, 
and Professor George E. Howes, of Williams College, secretary and treasurer. 


CLASSICAL TEACHERS DRAWING PENSIONS ON THE 
CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 

The tables given below have been made on the basis of the three annual re- 
ports of the president of the Foundation which give statistics to September 30, 1908. 
Information after this date is not yet accessible, but at least two classical teachers 
have retired withan allowance since that date—Professor Bernadotte Perrin, 
professor of Greek, and Professor Henry Parks Wright, professor of Latin, both 
of Yale University. It is also possible that some of the names included in the 
tables have since been removed by death. 

As is well known, the Foundation has been very generous in its awards and 
at its discretion has often given pensions to teachers in colleges which are not 
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as yet on the “accepted list.’”” No distinction is made in the lists here given 
as the object has been to show the full number of classical teachers now drawing 
pensions. 

The total number of professors with retiring allowance on September 30, 
1908, was 182, of which, as the table shows, 27 were classical teachers. The 
latter include 17 professors of Latin, 8 professors of Greek, and 2 professors of 
Latin and Greek. 


Academic Title 





Institution Name 
Alfred U niversity. ee ere ee Edward M. Tomlinson Professor of Greek 
ee | Edward Payson Crowell Professor of Latin 
Meloit Comeme. ......200506 ...| William Porter | Professor of Latin 
eee Thomas N. Chase Professor of Latin 
Butler College..................| Scot Butler | Professor of Latin 
Carteton College. ....... 6. 6s cess | Horace Goodhue | Professor of Greek 
ee eee Hugh Boyd | Professor of Latin 
Dartmouth College..............| Rufus B. Richardson | Lecturer in Greek 
LAY ee .| Helen Clarissa Morgan | Professor of Latin 
Franklin College...... ery .| Francis W. Brown | Professor of Latin 
Franklin College................| R. G. Campbell | Professor of Latin 
Hanover College............ ...| Joshua Bolles Garritt | Professor of Greek 
Mouart College... .....+-+: ...| Francis Philip Nash Professor of Latin 
Se ee eee Henry Ware Read Professor of Greek 
Lombard College............. .| Isaac Augustus Parker | Professor of Greek 
Mount Holyoke College..........| Frances Mary Hazen Professor of Latin 
to 6 eee ...| Joseph L. Daniels | Professor of Greek 
Pacific University......... Joseph Walker Marsh | Professor of Latin 
| and Greek 
Princeton University......... ...| William A. Packard | Professor of Latin 
Rollins College. ........ .......| Frances Ellen Ford Professor of Latin 
State University of Iowa.........| Amos Noyes Currier | Professor of Latin 
and Greek 
Tufts College. . .sseeeeeee- | Jerome Schneider Professor of Greek 
University of Tennessee..........| Thomas Walden Jordan Professor of Latin* 
University of Vermont... John Ellsworth Goodrich Professor of Latin 
Washington and Jefferson Cc ‘ollege Henry Woods Professor of Latin 
Western College for Women...... Sarah Skinner | Professor of Latin 
pe eee Tracy Peck Professor of Latin 





“*Disability glow ince granted for a limite 1 period, October, 1907. 

Three professors of Greek and one professor of Latin (not included above) 
have died after being awarded a pension. 

Of the 29 widows receiving an allowance on September 30, 1908, 5 were 
widows whose husbands had been classical teachers. 





Institution Name } Husband’s Title 
Cuee City College... ee eel | Mrs. James B. McClelland Professor of Greek 
Harvard University........ .....| Mrs. Minton Warren | Professor of Latin 
Hillsdale College................| Mrs. Kingsbury Bachelder | Professor of Greek 
Lawrence University........ ...| Mrs. Henry Lummis | Professor of Greek 


Yale University.................| Mrs. Thomas Day Seymour | Professor of Greek 
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One widow (not included above) has died after being awarded a pension.— 
S. C. Scoccrn, University of Missouri. 


State Meetings. 
Connecticut.—The eighteenth annual meeting of the Connecticut Association 

of Classical and High School Teachers, held at Yale University on February 27, 

was the largest and most enthusiastic in the history of the association. The 

following programme was presented at the classical section: 

“‘Some Defects in the Secondary Instruction in the Classics,’ Professor Thomas D. 
Goodell, Yale University; Professor Karl P. Harrington, Wesleyar University. 
General discussion led by Principal Henry A. Tirrell, Norwich. 

“‘Some Difficulties Which Confront the Secondary Teacher,” Principal Walter A. 


Towne, New London. 
‘‘How May One’s Teaching Be Made Effective ?”” Dr. James J. Robinson, The Hotch- 


kiss School, Lakewood. 

‘‘How May We Add to the Interest in the Classics ?”” Miss Charlotte C. Gulliver 
Norwich. 

Southeastern Iowa.—At the annual meeting of the Southeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, April 8-10, the Latin section discussed the following 
questions: 

How much and what Cicero should be read in the high school ? 

What are the principal difficulties which a class meets in reading Cicero ? 

What should be the principal and what the accessory aims of the Cicero year ? 

What use should be made of the introductory matter in the editions of Cicero ? 

Is there a tendency for pupils to take but two years of Latin, changing to some other 
course after finishing Caesar? If so, what are the reasons for this ? 

What legitimate means can be used to stimulate the interest in Cicero ? 

In the afternoon Professor Weller, of the University of Iowa, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “‘Roman Archaeology.” 

Michigan.—The classical conference of the Michigan Schoolmaster’s Club 
had its usual interesting and varied programme on April 2 and 3. As in several 
years past, one of the features of the meeting was a symposium “‘On the Value 
of Humanistic, Particularly Classical, Studies.’”’ This year these studies were 
considered as a training for men of affairs. The programme included the fol- 
lowing: 

Brief addresses and letters from Hon. John W. Foster, Mr. William Sloane, and 


other representative men. 
Address: ‘‘The Study of Latin and Greek as a Training for Practical Life, 


Charles R. Williams, of the Indianapolis News. 
Address: ‘‘The Study of Latin and Greek as a Preparation for the Study of 


Science,” Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Washington. 
At the remaining sessions the following papers were read: 
“The Survivals of Classical Culture in Russia’’ (illustrated), Professor Clarence L. 


Meader, University of Michigan. 
‘An Experiment in High-School Classical Publication,’”? Miss Frances E. Sabin, Oak 


Park High School, Illinois. 


” 
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‘The Latin Play Recently Given in the Western High School, Detroit” (the scenes 
reproduced by slides), Miss Nellie E. Bancroft and Principal W. A. Morse. 

‘‘Omina Plautina,”’ Professor Samuel Grant Oliphant, Olivet College. 

‘ Problems of Elementary Greek,” Professor George A. Williams, Kalamazoo College. 

“Some Questions of Religion and Morality in the Latin Authors of the High-School 

Course,”’ Professor Frank B. Meyer, Hope College. 

“‘Certain Romantic Elements in the Odyssey,’’ Professor Campbell Bonner, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 
“The Coptic Manuscript Brought from Egypt in 1908 by Mr. Charles L. Freer”’ 

(illustrated), Dr. William H. Worrell, University of Michigan. 

“The Materials, and Place of Writing, of the Greek Biblical Manuscripts in the 

Freer Collection” (illustrated), Professor Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan. 

At a round-table discussion of the problems of the high-school Latin course 
several topics were taken up: 

“The Aims and Difficulties of First-Year Work.” 

“To what Extent May Oral Exercises Be Profitably Used ?” 
*‘Requisites for the Successful Teaching of Latin Composition.” 
‘Interest and Emphasis in the Teaching of Caesar, Cicero, Virgil.”’ 

The discussion was participated in by Rev. E. D. Kelly (Ann Arbor), Cecile 
Gauntlett (Jackson), Marion Hubbard (Battle Creek), John W. Bishop (Pontiac), 
Anna A. Zahn (Paw Paw), Maude A. Isherwood (Grand Haven), Superintendent 
Arthur S. Hudson (Big Rapids). 

Intercollegiate Lecture Exchange. 

The Latin departments at Bowdoin College and the University of Maine 
have co-operated in an exchange course of lectures. During the first week in 
February Professor Kenneth C. M. Sills, of Bowdoin, delivered eight lectures 
at the University of Maine on ‘Virgil and His Literary Influence,” treating the 
subject from the standpoint of comparative literature and tracing his influence 
through Dante and the Middle Ages and English literature. In March Professor 
G. D. Chase, of the University of Maine, gave eight lectures at Bowdoin on 
“Roman Numismatics.’”’ His lectures were illustrated by coins which were 
successfully shown by means of a reflectoscope. The exchange proved so profit- 
able that other departments are planning to continue the experiment. 
Addendum. 

The following course in late Latin offered at Bowdoin College may be added 
to the list published in the April number of the Journal: 

Latin in the Middle Ages and in the Renaissance. Lectures and selected read- 
ings from the Latin works of Dante, Petrarch, and Erasmus. 

Plays and Entertainments. 

Accounts of two plays in the original, the Alcestis of Euripides at Randolph- 
Macon Women’s College, and the Epitrepontes of Menander at Harvard, and of 
several interesting high-school entertainments, one on Virgil at the Western 
High School of Detroit, the other on Caesar and Cicero, at the East High School 
of Rochester, N. Y., have been deferred owing to lack of space. 





Book RWebiews 


The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle. By E. BARKER, M. A., 
Late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1906. Pp. xxxii+559. 

From the life and thought of the ancient Greeks civilization has of course 
received many gifts, but none so important or so characteristic as that of an 
adorned citizenship. The Romans have given law and government, but from 
the Greeks, so political and at the same time so aesthetic in their genius, civiliza- 
tion has rather the fine art of citizenship than its machinery or its formal and 
quite impersonal principles. In Greece, again, in the Greek city-state, the citizen 
was a living, conscious, willing person, while in Rome he was distinctly a creature 
of the law, the conscious person being withdrawn into a region that was moral 
or religious, aloof from the political. And this difference first of all things, I 
think, needs to be kept constantly in mind, if one would appreciate, not only 
the Greek’s practical politics, but also his political theory. 

Such, then, being civilization’s debt to ancient Greece and also such being 
a necessary condition of any appreciation of Greek life and thought, this volume 
by Mr. Barker possesses at the start great natural interest; and then as it is on the 
whole successful under the test which I have imposed, besides being scholarly 
in spirit and materially up to date, it must rank high among recent contributions. 
I should place it, for example, beside Gomperz’s Greek Thinkers. Like that, 
it is not a mere history, but, being the work of a man who knows both his history 
and his philosophy and, more than this, who shows a real sense for both, it is 
both historical and contemporary in the sense of being an important contribution 
to the theory of today. At times, it is true, in his interpretations of particular 
doctrines, especially in the chapters on Plato, who was of course nearer the living 
00 Greek than Aristotle, Mr. Barker seems to have lost sight of the Greek 
character and the peculiar Greek citizenship. Such doctrines, for example, as 
communism and the coercive authority and right to rule of philosophy, have suffered 
in consequence. Perhaps, too, the same forgetfulness explains the somewhat 
severe and rigorous treatment of Plato’s philosophy in general. Plato was quite 
too thoroughly an Athenian Greek of the fifth century B. c.; he was too surely 
such a Greek in the high estate of genius, to have his philosophy judged just for- 
imally or taken just literally. Did he, for a single example, divide the soul into 

| three parts? He certainly did, yet there was no mere pluralism intended, as 
| Mr. Barker is almost ready to conclude. The division only reflected in the indi- 
vidual the outer class distinctions of society; and the virtue of righteousness, 
although sometimes appearing to be confined to just one part of the soul, the 
rational part with its peculiar virtue of wisdom, never really loses for Plato, the 
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good Greek, its association with justice as the vital unity of the three parts or 
rather of the three social classes. But shortcomings like the above are rather 
lapses than indications of the general character of the book. And this, besides, 
is not the place for anything in the way of detailed criticism, even if criticism were 
one’s chief interest. 

In its matter, then, and in its conclusions Mr. Barker’s book has great value. 
Students alike of history and of philosophy must esteem it highly, as has been 
already implied, and in particular, students of Greek literature are bound to be 
interested in a work that brings thought and life so closely together. Finally, 
besides the chapters dealing directly with Plato and Aristotle, there are in this 
book, as worthy of note, (1) an Introduction, dealing very successfully with the 
relation of Greek political theory in general to Greek history, not omitting the 
foreign influence that all theory, if it arise at all, must regard; (2) a chapter, 
entitled: ‘The Pre-Socratics, Socrates, and the Minor Socratics,”’ but failing in 
my opinion to make Socrates with his irony, individualism, intellectualism, 
utilitarianism and all, the positive creature of the Sophists or of the movement 
to which they belonged, that he really was; (3) an Epilogue, giving the later 
history of Aristotle’s Politics; and (4) two Appendices, the latter briefly treating 
the later history of Plato’s Republic, as shown, for example, in its influence on 
St. Augustine, Bacon, More, and—through Aristotle—Hegel. 

A. H. L. 


Incubation, or the Cure of Disease in Pagan Temples and Christian 
Churches. By Mary Hamitton, M.A., Carnegie Research 
Scholar. London: W. C. Henderson & Son, 1906. Pp. 
vili+ 228. 

“‘The subject of Incubation, which has hitherto received merely cursory notice 
trom English writers, is of interest to modern readers for two reasons. In the 
first place, the practice—designated without ambiguity in German as ‘“‘Tempel- 
schlaf,” i. e., Temple-sleep—is one which, in virtue of its origin, belongs to pagan- 
ism, but is countenanced and encouraged in the twentieth century by two of the 
chief sections of the Christian church. And secondly, it produces results which 
have much in common with hypnotic cures and the achievements of Christian 
Science. The aim of the present work is to give a historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of the practice of Incubation from the earliest times down to the present 
day.” 

The sketch intended by the writer is not in every way successful, particularly 
because the material is not digested with sufficient care; chap. iii, on ‘Incubation 
in the Cult of Asklepios—Aristides’ Orations,” is an example of the too discur- 
sive treatment. In places the English is slipshod and obscure. One may also 
note such inaccuracies as Pasiphaai, Maleatos, Antoninos (for Antoninus), 


Nakoros. 
The account of the Epidaurian inscriptions is decidedly interesting, probably 
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the best account in English of these remarkable stories of cures. The chapter 
on mediaeval saints which supplanted ancient gods or heroes, and that on 
the modern festival at Tenos, are well worth reading. The author inclines to the 
view that medicine and surgery found a place but gradually in the ancient 
shrines of healing. In general the cures are ascribed to suggestion. ‘‘There can 
be no doubt that people, through all the centuries, have been cured, and still are 
being cured of disease in ways which are independent of ordinary medical treat- 
ment.” 

The careful reader will no doubt be impressed by the evidence here presented 
that the religion of southern Europe has changed comparatively little among the 


people within the period covered by extant records. 
ARTHUR FAIRBANKS 


Boston, Mass. 


The Attica of Pausanias. Edited by MircHELL CARROLL. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1907. Pp. vii+293. 

The growing interest in classical archaeology makes this edition of the Attica 
for use with college classes peculiarly timely. Besides the index the book com- 
prises five parts: the Introduction, in which are considered the scope, character, 
and date of Pausanias’ work, the author’s life, style, and use of previous writers, 
and the aim and method of the Periegesis; a ‘‘Topographical Outline,’ which 
is a brief of the Aftica; the text and its commentary; an Appendix containing a 
list of MSS, editions, etc.; and twelve Excursuses dealing with important special 
topics. 

Pausanias has been so exhaustively annotated by Frazer and Hitzig-Bliimner 
that Professor Carroll should indeed be congratulated if he has contributed any- 
thing new in the way of illuminating the Altica, especially when his task has been 
that of compressing the mass of material into a compass suitable for a textbook. 
In view of the authority and completeness of these two great editions the present 
editor recognizes that his “‘chief task” has been ‘“‘to appraise the matter they 
present in the light of later contributions, to bring the discussions up to date, 
and to select what is essential to meet the needs of students.”’ 

In judging the work before us it is fair to apply the standard thus set by the 
editor himself. On the whole he has fairly appraised the work of his predecessors, 
has more or less successfully brought the discussions up to date, and has shown 
discrimination in the adaptation of his material to the needs of college students 
of an advanced grade. Professor Carroll’s edition, therefore, is sure to be widely 
used, and to prove helpful. But the reviewer feels bound to call attention to 
certain grave faults of method, and to point to omissions which should be corrected. 

With no impropriety Professor Carroll might have borrowed, as he has exten- 
sively, from the works of other scholars, had he made definite acknowledgment 
either in his Preface, or by quotation marks in his notes. But, when we find in 
the notes as many as 97 instances in which words, phrases, sentences, and even 
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whole notes have been taken literally from Frazer without quotation marks, 
about 75 in which only a word or two are changed, and some 40 more in which 
Frazer has been closely paraphrased, it may be questioned whether good usage 
does not demand specific acknowledgment, as, in fact, is made in just two notes 
(pp. 154, 170). The same question may be raised in reference to about 50 trans- 
lations, or paraphrases, of Hitzig-Bliimner. 

Several omissions in the authorities cited may be noted. On Sounion, 
Stais’ report of the Greek excavations, Eph. Arch. 1900, pp. 113 ff.; the Cos 
inscription, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1904, pp. 157-173, which dates the defeat of the 
Gauls at Delphi late in the year 279 B. c.; Weller on the Cave at Vari, A. J. A. 
1903, pp. 263 ff.; Svoronos’ work (‘Epunvela, etc.) in which the view is advanced 
that the Parthenon frieze represents both the Eleusinian and the Panathenaic 
processions; Ross’s important work Der Temple der Nike A pteros in the bibliog- 
raphy of the Temple of Nike; the Madrid puteal in the discussion of the eastern 
pediment of the Parthenon; and the numerous monuments relating to the western 
pediment. From the “‘ Topographical Outline” at least seven monuments men- 
tioned by Pausanias are omitted. 

For typographical and other errors should be mentioned: p. 36, Ritter for 
Potter; pp. 43, 44, Paus. 2, 18, 19 for 2, 18, 9; p. 47, Paus. 7, 17 for 7, 1, 7; 
p. 56, the unsuccessful expedition of Antigonus and Demetrius against Egypt is 
called successful; p. 59, Paus. 3, 13 for 3, 1, 3; p. 61, Plut., Dem. 31, is reported 
as saying a “large” for a “‘small’’ plane tree; p. 63, Marmor Parium 370 for 
70; p. 77, Droysen III, 1, 20 for III, 1, 203; p. 79, Zl. x, 359 ff. for I/. xxii, 359; 
p. 80, Andoc. 1, 3, and C. J. A. I, 4, 31 for Andoc. I, 111, and C. J. A. II, 
No. 431; p. 88, Justin 17, 23 for 17, 2, 3 ff.; p. 91, Aeschines, 3, 130 for 3, 13; 
p. 92, Truvo for Ruvo; p. 93, Paus. 3, 7 for 3, 3, 7; p. 105, the southernmost 
temple of Dionysus is said to have a forecourt and an antechamber instead of 
an antechamber or a forecourt; p. 123, C. I. A. IV, 37377", 205 for IV, No. 
37377', p. 205; p. 143, Orestes 650 for 1650; p. 188, 12,000 for population of 
Eleusis instead of 1200; p. 190, Plut., Them. 1 for Them. 13; and pp. 227, 282, 
Stevenson for Stevens. 

Whatever view we may hold on the Enneacrunus question, it is hardly legiti- 
mate to assume, with the editor, p. 242, that “the actual discovery of the original 
Callirrhoe” has been achieved. Finally, the Excursus which touches the Leneum 
problem does not give a clear presentation of the question involved. 

OLIVER S. TONKS 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, 


Tennessee,‘ "Pigs, Wes Vigna, Whenat, ‘The membership fee ts $2.00 per year to 
. residents of this ‘ 


gene s. Conserning 2 i the. Clngaical: Aasdciation of New England to George E. Howes, Williams 


», Williamstown, Mags. “The membership fee is $2.00 per -year to residents of the territory. 
g- Concer subscriptions outside of the territory of the Classical Associations of the Middle West and 
* Sah nt ew aged wT ayo he Pm oe 
The subscription price for the Classical Yournal to residents outside of the territory of the two above- 
mentioned Associations is $x.50 per year: the price of single copies is 25 cents. Postage is prepaid by - 
drcace Angee yuh gl United States, . Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama Canal Zone, 
* Republic of Panama, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Guam, ‘Tutuila (Samoa), Shanghai. 
 TPostage ts charged extra as follows: his leche asad aeetindhcheantptione (orci $aster.on 
single copies, 2 cents (totala7 cents); for all other countries in the Postal Union, 24 cents on annual 


on single copies, 3 cents (total'a cents). TRemittances should be made * .” 


-Subseriptions (total $1.74), 
- payable t0 The University of Chicago Press, and should be in Chicago or New York exchange, postal 
or expréastoney ordér, If local check is used, 10 cents must be added for collection. 
The following bave been appointed anid are authorized to quote the-prices indicated : 
For Great Britdin:. LUzAC & Co,, 45 Great Russell Street, London, England, Yearly subscriptions 
Rees!» pags ee single copies, including postage, 15, 2d. each. 
Continent: OTTO HARR&ASSOWITZ, 14 Querstrasse, Leipzig, Germany. Yearly 
"pabectpdben,lacudlg poomee, Mi. 7-30 ¢ach ; single copies, including postage, M. 1.20 each. 
‘cand citing g should be made within the month following the regular month of publica- 
- tion, ; The publishers expect to supply missing numbers free only when they have been lost in transit. 
del comimnnications dnd manusctipts should be sent either to Frank J. Miller, The University of 
jeago, Iil., or to' Arthur T, Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.; from New England con- 
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_ Witty sepetate of articles: will be turnished gratis to authors. Additional ‘copies, if ordered in advance 


ta at ay Pn ken Ce mate tre of ong, July 16, 1894. 
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Classical Hssoctation 
_ 4° Middle West and South 





‘ Officers of. the Assoctation 
FREDERICK C, EASTMAN 


First Vice-President 
GROVE E. BARBER: 


‘ Seeretary- Treasurer 
~ a THEODORE C: BURGESS 
BraDLey PoLyTecunic INnstTiTuTe, Peoria, ILL. 


Vice-Presidents for the States 


“Abkasama, . .. « MALCOLMC, BURKE, . . . « Unrversiry P. 0, 


. ; . » CHEEVER HOYT, se ew Ue Litrtte Rock 
Covonane, - RALOr S..Prrse,.<.°%..) Vee is » . Denver 
Ain ee a Ce BG BONDURANT, SL ee oh o TALLAHASSEE 
Groaraia, “* ° . . Cc. WwW, PEPPLER,. . : > : . . . ) Oxrorp 
Ivawtto, «os +» “HAROLD L, AXTELL, +e oe + ee Moscow 
Inuiyows, . . .. . H.J.BARTON,. . » +e ee > CHAMPAIGN 
‘)Inprama,  . : -. +. D. D. HAINS, » « «+ «+ °« CRAWFORDSVILLE 
IowA, + » +. « CHARLES N, SMILEY, Ce oo me eee GRINNELL 
Kansas,  ... . «) WARREN S.GORDIS,. . .... . Orrawa 
“Kewrtcky,. . .... GLANVILLETERRELL,. ... | . . Gsotartown 
“LovuisiAwA, . . «. ~« EDWARD A. BECHTEL, . tifa Fe ‘New ORLEANS 
“Micwi@An, .°. . . A. Ri CRITTENDEN, . . ...... « + ANN ARBoR 
Minnwesofa,. . . °°. JOSEPH B.PIKE; . . . ... # ets Fe er 
+ MississiPPi,. .. « » 4 W. SWARTZ, ... ».» © +. a % JACKson 
Neon ieck, ~ «+ » + W.G. MANLY, tase ig ine pe aes " Couumsra 
Nes Se ae? GROVE E. BARBER, CREF 5 » LIncotn 
N. Cagouiwa, . . +. GEORGE HOWE, . ‘a > Cuargt Hitt 
NN. DaxoTéA;.. . «. .' FREDERICK E. STRATTON, . ge ga eae Farco 
Onto, « . » . « J. E,HARRY, 4... . ~ © , + + CINCINNATI 
OKLAHOMA, 7 . ° . JOSEPH F. PAXTON, ; ’ . . ~ . . _ Norman 
Ss. - «  . -ROBERT P.PELL, . . « . ,». SPARTANBURG 
S.DAKoTAa,. . . +s J. H. HOWARD, - ee 4 + 61) VERMILLION 
TENNESSEE, . . .. . WALTER HULLIHEN, + +) «| .« CHATTANOOGA 
Texas, . 62+. 2? BB BSKRRIDGE,.. 6 2 . .« Ne Waco. 
VIaGINIA, »..» THOMAS FITZ HUGH, . . . . ‘CHARLOTTESVILLE 
Was Vinciwia,, | . F;M.LONGANECKER, . . «. «+ CHARLESTON 


WISCONSIN, .. . . »« CHARLOTTE WOOD,. . « » | « . WHITEWATER 


Executive Committee - 
THE PR&sIDENT, First VICE-PRESIDENT, SECRETARY- TREASURER, 
and 
W. G: HALE; 
F. W. SHIPLEY, 
B. L. DDOOGE, 
WALTER MILLER. 


Membership in the Association is open to all teachers of the classics and 
to others interested in classical studies’ who reside in the terri covered by 
the organization. Librarians are also admitted to membership, member- 
ship fee is. $2.00 Per. , and members receive the Classical Journal and 

sical Philolo out. further expense. Applications for membership 





should be sent to the Vice-President of the state in which the applicant resides 


or to the Secretary-Treasurer. 
The next s, CHE of the Association will be held at Chicago, Illinois. 
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